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PUBLISHED BY The legitimate object of eating and drinking jects of existence, or oppress the holy spirit 
WM. D. PARRISH & CO., is to keep us strong and healthful, and when the within us by slavishly submitting to sensual 
gratification of appetite becomes the end of cu- allurement. 
linary preparation, we pervert the divine While we acknowledge that “every good 
Every Seventh-dayat Two Dollars per annum, payable order, and do violence to the laws of our\and perfect gift cometh down’’ from the « Fa- 
tn advance. Three copies sent to one address for Five nature. ither of Lights,”” we must use the means He 
Dollars. Experience, and the concurrent testimony of gives us to secure it, or vainly will we petition 

Communications must be addressed to the Publisher Poysiologists have shown, that simple food, for His blessing. 

free of expense, to whom all payments are to be made. simply but well prepared, is most conducive to! It is time that we should gather up the “lost 
‘health of bedy and clearness of spirit, most|leaves”’ of the book of wisdom; time that we 
conducive upon the whole, even to gustatory /should add to our faith virtue, and to virtue 


NO. 4 NORTH FIFTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 


AGENTS. 








Stephen M. Crane, 374 Pearl St., New York. enjoyment. |knowledge, and to knowledge temperance. 
_ - - - - —— Not in bodies pampered by luxuries and dis-| Patience, godliness, brotherly kindness, and 
For Friends’ Weebly Totcliluencer. eased by stimulants, can the whole faculties of|charity will flourish spontaneously upon such 
“ Whether, therefore, ye eat or drink, or whatsoever ye the mind expand in harmonious and healthful a foundation, and the golden links in the chain 
do, do ail to the glory of God.” vigor,—not there has the divine word, * full|of heavenly virtues will be completed. 
course to run and be glorified.’ ‘Temperance is P. 
Ir is good for us in our intercourse with one |the safeguard of purity, and the means of se-| Chester County, 8th mo. Ist, 1849. 
another to “stir up the pure mind by way of|curing clear, calm thoughts, and we should re- iulacaligisthiecs 


remembrance.” Surrounded as we are by/gard those customs as suicidal and terrible, 
many temptations, we need to watch over one| which poison the fountain of life, by heating 
another for good, and in the yearnings of fra-|the blood with unhealthy stimulants. 
ternal love, we must sometimes whisper the} We admire the heroic Spartans who taught MP. SUke 

caution “ beware,” and point to the particular) their young sons to endure fatigue, hunger, From the Camisards, whose history I 
danger, which, unobserved by ourselves, may thirst and death without a murmur; we honor sketched in my last number, sprung the So- 
be surrounding each one of us. Perhaps, on the fortitude of the Indians, from whom the\ciety of Friends in France. Accustomed, 
no point do we require more unceasing vigi-| most excruciating tortures of their captors could during the times of persecution by the priests, 
lance than on that of temperance in eating and| wring no sign of emotion; for we recognise in\to do without their aid, they met to worship 
drinking! It is true, intoxicating liquors, as|their rude courage the strength of a resolute|God in ceves, in barns, mills, and private 
a beverage, are no longer in common use,—| wi|l—the power of the mind over the sufferings| houses, retired from the observance of the 
the glass of cider, beer, or wine is not now con-|of its tenement. In them we see, also, the force priests, and there sat in silence, until some one, 
sidered, amongst us, as a part of generous hos-|of early training. And shall not we, for the|believing himself inspired by the Holy Spirit, 
pitality ; but in other ways many of us still use| high prize of spiritual and physical health, by| would address himself to his brethren, and 
these, and other dangerous stimulants. With) precept and example, lead those about us to\explain to them their duties to God and to 
surprise and regret I find that some Friends habits of self-sacrifice, of noble, habitual, self-|their fellow men, and urge them to persevere 
who would shrink from taking intoxicating control ? in the way they had adopted. It is a trait of 
liquors as a beverage, yet employ them as in-| Shall we not secure a stronger, more heroic) human nature, that the more men are perse- 
dispensable articles in culinary preparations.) band of men and women, by teaching them to|cuted for their religion, the more they will 
But [ have yet found none who could show scorn as meanness, the weak seif-indulgence sacrifice to maintain it. 

the difference in principle between using them that would gratify appetite at the expense of| Finding they could do without priests, the 
in the pie and pudding, and partaking of them healih and virtue? The child who, from a|Camisards soon began to think them useless, 
in forms more undisguised. Small as at first noble motive, voluntarily relinquishes the candy|and they relied more upon the kindness of 
glance this matter may appear to some readers,|or cake, the tea or coffee that he loves; the|God than upon men, who, instead of being 
let me entreat them to examine for a moment) man who, at duty’s summons, renounces his | their spiritual guides, only led them to super- 
the process and tendency of this custom. In|cider or tobacco, has not only removed a clog/stitious ceremonies, and who, instead of feeding 
the first place, the retailer, who pursues the to his independence—a snare to his soul, but|the flock, robbed it of the fleece. About this 
unholy traflic, which is spreading sorrow, and so far, he has ruled his own spirit, and thus has|time the enormities of the clergy opened the 
spiritual and physical destruction around him, made himself strong for future and greater vic-/eyes of men, and the French Revolution of 
is encouraged and sustained in his calling ;/ tories. Only as the soul establishes an em- 1789 came like a torrent, not only to tear 
then, those who prepare these articles of food, pire over its own appetites and passions, can it}down those unlawful barriers which the clergy 
by tasting the seductive contents of the bottle,/ be saved from its enemies, and the smallestact had set up around them, in the shape of privi- 
are often, doubtless, inextricably involved in|in which it asserts this lofty dominion, be- lezes, but swept away, not only their abuses, 
the meshes of sottishness before they dream of)comes great, heroic, divine. _ but the men themselves. Having had some 
the danger; and the young children, aye, and| [ once read, I think in a London epistle, a'experience of what the priests would do, and 
older ones too, learn to love the pleasant taste| grave cautionto Friends against transacting im- felt the advantages of relying upon God alone, 
of the condiment, and it is difficult for them to portant church business in the afternoons, giv- the descendants of the early Camisards by 
believe that there can be anything very danger-| ing the reason that dinners incapacitated the\degrees adopted principles very similar to 
ous in the use of that article, which father,| mind for clear spiritual perception. They|those of Friends in England and the United 
mother, and dear friend partake of in daily recognised the fact that luxurious dinners dis-| States, and it was not long before an oppor- 
food, and unhesitatingly place before them. turbed the noblest functions of the spirit, but|tunity occurred of their being known to each 
The whole tendency upon child, assistant, guest never seemed to think of the possibility of ab-| other. 

and neighbor, is to familiarise them with the use staining from such oppressive and heavy meals.| The greater part of the population in that 
of these stimulants, and to lessen the dread of But we live in a day when it is perceived tha:| part of the country which was the theatre of 
danger from their seduction. And for what eating and drinking for the gratification of the|the daring acts of the Camisards are catholics, 
object do we thus incur the risk of making “ a| palate alone, is not only sensual, but positively | but there are very many protestants ; in some 
brother to offend”—thus take the awful re-/criminal. Friends, as a body, have been re-|villages, of a thousand or fifteen hundred 
sponsibility of offering temptations which may! marked, perhaps not altogether unjustly, for inhabitants, | found but two or three families 
lead the unwary into the pathway of drunken- spreading luxurious tables; and it may be well of catholics. These protestants are mainly 
ness? Alas! merely to satisfy a perverted for us to examine whether in our eating and Calvinists, but there are found among them 
taste—to pander to sensualism. ‘drinking we keep in view the ennobling ob-! Friends, Methodists, and other sects. It is 
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proper here to say, that the catholics in this chickens which had been intended for the} Some authorities affirm that the observations 
part of France are generally very liberal injfamily, while the master of the house, whojto determine the levels must have been incor- 
their views, and not at all bigotted, as are the had worked hard all day, would muke his|rect; on the other hand, it has been shown by 
catholics of Spain, Italy, or Ireland. The/dinner, with his family, upon dry bread. This|comparison with British rivers, that there is 
catholic priests whom I saw in France are far kind of conduct so raised the people that they|nothing extraordinary in the presumed fall. 


more liberal than I found them elsewhere. In/not only threatened, but actually applied to} 
general they are men who have received an|them, lynch law. At a town called Vauvert 
excellent education, and, either from motives |they seized one of these pseudo-missionaries, | 
of policy, or because they believed it more|and, taking the saddle from the mule he was| 
conformable to their views of religion, they|riding, put it upon his back, and while one| 
have assimilated to the manners of the age,,would jump on him, others would apply a 
and become enlightened by the light of civili-|pretty smart switch to him, to make him go. | 
zation. ‘This was done after some of his robberies had | 

What strikes a traveller in passing through been discovered, and after he had been warned 
the country, is to perceive, in some places,{not to come there again. But although so| 
where the catholics are most numerous, crosses)ready thus to punish an impostor who was 
erected at the cross roads; but in many com-jrobbing them, the people of Vauvert shortly | 
munes a cross would not be allowed, because |afterwards received Josiah Forster, Elizabeth 
it ix a sign of catholicism which would lead to|Fry, and some other English Friends, who! 


some reverence, as taking off the hat, kneeling! 


ia nearly parallel illustration. 





down and the like. 


rotestant, looks upon this symbol in any such) in the open air. They are too poor to buiid| 


light, and they pass by the crosses unheeded. | 
The priests still profess to pay them rever-| 
ence, but when they pass them alone they) 
frequently take no notice of them. 

The priests of all religions are paid by the| 
government, but their salaries are so low that 
they can but barely subsist on them; in the 
rural districts they get but about eight hundred | 
francs per annum, (about one hundred and} 
sixty dollars,) sothat many are induced to turn 
their attention to other ways of making a 
living. In the pen‘: ntiary at Nimes I saw a 


meeting-houses, and, as the climate is so mild,| 
even in winter, they get along very well that: 
way. They generally select a grove or a 
plantation of olive or mulberry trees, and there, 
in the greatest simplicity, in view of nature, 
worship God. 
stated times, in daylight, and are perfectly| 
orderly. You see each one going there carry- 
ing a chair or stool to sit on, and a prayer 


\he takes them alternately. Their religious 
considerable number of them acting as jailors;|ceremonies are very simple, and the people 
dressed in their robes, they performed that|appear sincere. 

humble office because the salary was a little! In some towns where there were catholic! 
more than that paid for teaching their people|churches the protestants are now in the majo- 
their spiritual duties. As soon asthe French rity, as there are some where the protestants) 
government shali wisely separate the church |are to the catholics as ten or twenty to one; 
from the state, and leave each community free|the catholic churches are now used as protes- 
to hire their priests or not, as they shall|tant temples. ‘These are the names given| 





book. The preacher generally is employed |baggage, besides horses. 
to perform service in four or five villages, and| 





choose, there will be more true religion and|them; a catholic meeting-house is called a 


less superstition, ichurch, and a protestant one a temple. 
But the clergy, whether protestant or catho-! The people are not generally very strict in| 


The Dee is a river which may be classed with 
the Jordan: from the Linn of Dee to the sea, 
72 miles, the fall is 16 feet to the mile; and 
in this distance there are neither rapids nor 
cataracts. In the fall of the Tweed we have 
The question, 
however, has been answered for the present 
in another way, an account of which appears 
in the last published part of the Geographical 
Society’s ‘Journal.’ Lieutenant Molyneux, of 
the ship Spartan, left the vessel at Caiffa, on 
the Bay of Acre, towards the end of August, 
1847, with three seamen, who had volunteered 


\for the occasion, and Toby, a dragoman. The 
discord. Formerly these crosses were erected | went to make a religious visit, with great kind- 


over the whole country, and the people were ness, and were much pleased with the oppor- 
required, when passing before them, to make tunity of hearing them. 

Many of the protestants, particularly in the| 
Now no one, catholic or/rural districts, hold their meetings for worship | 


object was to transport the dingy (ship’s smal- 
lest boat) on camels’ backs overland to Tibe- 
rias ; to proceed from thence down the Jordan 
to the Dead Sea, and return by way of Jeru- 
salem and Jaffa, after an ‘examination of the 
course of the Jordan, as well as of the valley 
through which it flows, and specially to mea- 
sure the depth of the Dead Sea.’ The com- 
mander of the vessel offered every aid, and 
furnished his lieutenant with letters from and 
to the authorities of the country, so as to fa- 


These meetings are held at|cilitate operations among the Bedouin tribes, 


from whom molestation was to be appre- 
hended. 

Four camels were provided for the boat and 
After two days’ 
travelling, the party ‘ arrived at the top of the 
last ridge of hills overlooking the lake of Tibe- 
rias and the Valley of the Jordan, and enjoyed 
a most magnificent view. Jebel Sheikh, smo- 
thered in clouds, was distinctly seen; before 
us were the blue waters of Tiberias, surrounded 
by fine ranges of hills; to the left the white 
ruins of Safed, perched on a bill; and near the 
northern end of the lake a gap in the moun- 
tains, with a green patch, which pointed out 
the spot where the Jordan discharges its wa- 
ters into ‘Tiberias.’ 

In descending the hills to the lake-shore the 


lics, have but little influence on the masses of|the observance of days, or in the performance difficulties began. ‘By degrees,’ says Lieu- 
the people ; a priest would not venture tojof many of those things which are here con-|tenant Molyneux, ‘the road became so stee 

reprimand any one whom he should see amus-|sidered as religious acts, and they have perhaps|that we were obliged to hold the boat up by 
ing himself on Sunday, or in doing things con-|no more reverence for the clergy than is due|ropes, till at length we arrived at a point be- 


trary to the requirements of his church, as, for|to them, but there is a deep sense of the obli-| 


example, eating meat on a day maigre, or a/gations which true religion demands, and they| 
fasting day. If he were to do so he would| 


are not the less observant to do unto others 
probably be insulted. Indeed, the priests 


yond which the camels could not proceed, and 
to return was impossible: the stones, — 
started, rolled to the bottom; the camels be- 
gan to roar; then followed the usual trem- 


what they wish done unto them, because they 
themselves do not hesitate to play upon such|are under the influence of those who| 
day, or to eat meat on fasi days, except when| make a trade of religion. Bugutcus. 
such abstinence is observed for the sake of 
example. 
1 found many people there prejudiced) 
against the Methodists, in consequence of the| 
acts of some men who came in their names as| 


less bling of the legs—the certain precursor of a 
lfall; and, in short, to save the boat, it became 
necessary to cut the lashings, and let her slide 
down on her keel to the foot of the hill. There 
'we again harnessed the unfortunate camels, 
A coop deal of attention, scientific and other-| and proceeded without further mishap to Tibe- 
ts ¢ wise, has of late been directed to the Holyjrias, where, passing under the walls of the 
missionaries, and whose acts, if not misrepre-|Land and adjoining countries ; many interest-| town, we pitched our tent within a few yards 
sented. deserve the severest censure. These|ing points of geography and topography have |of the water.’ 
pretenders or real missionaries, instead of| been discussed, among others, the depression | After crossing the lake once or twice, and 
manifesting their sincerity by acts of benevo-| of the Dead Sea, the level of which has been|taking soundings and other observations, the 
lence and kindness, and endeavoring to spread/ascertained to be more than 1300 feet below| boat was steered for the entrance of the river, 
the light of truth, aimed, mainly, to gain an|that of the Mediterranean. The Sea of Tibe-|and encamping for the night on the bank, the 
ascendant over the women, and through them, | rias also is reckoned as $4 feet below the latter party were visited by numbers of Arabs, who, 
robbed the people whom they went volun-|level; the difference between the two lakes,|after some persuasion, left them unmolested, 
tarily, or were sent by their superiors, to teach.|which are 60 miles apart, being more than|but kept the travellers in a state of apprehen- 
I was assured that these false guides actually!1000 feet. This observation, made by the!sion during the night, and again the next 
took from the women, over whom they had|president of the Geographical Society in 1842,|morning for several miles of the route. The 
influence, not only all the money they could| has elicited additional remarks and suggestions; | true character of the stream soon became ap- 
get, but flour, wine, oil, flax, linen, and indeed|and Dr. Robinson, in discussing it, states that| parent, as the officer relates :—* Hitherto, for 
the very provisions which the husband had|in the distance traversed by the river ‘there is|the short distance we had come, the river had 
procured for their families, so that these worth-| room for three cataracts, each equal in height) been upwards of 100 feet broad and 4 or 5 feet 
less missionaries would dine upon a pair of|to Niagara.’ deep ; but the first turning after leaving the 


————— 
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Arabs brought us to the remains of a large| some stray camels, and the second some ofour|that our men would return; but seeing no- 


ruined bridge, the arches of which, having all|own party returning. The Benisakhers gene-|thing more of them, they concluded that they 
fallen down, obstructed our passage. Here | our|rally ride with a halter only, except when they ‘had endeavoured to follow me, and accordingly 
difficulties commenced; and for seven hours |apprehend danger; and then, the moment they|they proceeded down the river with the boat.’ 
that we travelled that day, we scarcely ever|take their bridles from their saddle- bow, the| The party were now in a critical position : 
had sufficient water to swim the boat for 100) mares turn their heads round, and open their|surrounded on all sides by bands of notorious 
yards together. The Arabs hung on the skirts of| mouths to receive the bit.’ plunderers, and darkness coming on, added to 
the party, apparently with a view of turning! For the next few days, so frequent were the| which, anxiety as to the fate of the missing 
any misadventure to account; and when vil-|disputes with the Arabs, the bargainings with|men, rendered the lieutenant truly miserable. 
lages were passed, the whole population turned|new escorts, that the lieutenant was * almost|It seemed cruel to abandon them; but the only 
out to look at the strangers. Sometimes the| driven mad.’ Sometimes the Bedouins wouid|chance of safety and succour lay in reaching 
river spread out into shallow channels, in which|go off in a body, thinking to frighten him into| Jericho as speedily as possible. The two na- 
the boat had to be unloaded, and carried over|terms ; but the party were well armed, andjtives who had brought the boat down were 
the obstructing rocks and bushes. «The G hor, |could command a certain degree of respect.|with much difficulty ‘persuaded to take her on 
or great valley of the Jordan,’ is described as|So tortuous, too, was the river, that, as we are/to the castie, and in case of the non-arrival of 
‘about 8 or 9 miles broad; and this space is|told, ‘it would be impossible \o give any ac-|the party, to make their way from thence to 
anything but flat—nothing but a continuation|count of the various turnings,’ and the leader|Jerusalem, and report their position to the con- 
of bare hills with yellow dried-up weeds, which| was obliged to ride continually between thejsul. The lieutenant, with Toby and an old 
look, when distant, like corn-stubbles. T hese} boat and the baggage, to ascertain the relativ e|man as guide and driver of the animals, then 
hills, however, sink into insignificance when! position of each: a railway-whistle which he|set forward; and notwithstanding the diffi- 
compared to the ranges of mountains which had with him proved very useful in making ‘culties of the ground, and at times losing their 
enclose the Ghor; and it is therefore only by|signals. The expedition, indeed, * was almost | w ay, reached Jericho, a distance of more than 
comparison that this part of the Ghor is en-|like moving an army in an enemy's country—|thirty miles, just at sunrise. The letter from 
titled to be called a valley.’ not only looking out for positions where we|the governor of Beirout was forthwith pre- 

Besides other impediments, the river was} icould not be taken by surprise, but anxiously sented to the old governor of the castle; and 
obstructed by numerous weirs, built by the| looking out also for supplying our commis-|so well did the lieutenant urge his case, that 
Arabs to divert the water into the frequen nt|sariat.” With the thermometer ranging fromj|in a short time four well-mounted soldiers, ac- 
small channels cut for irrigating their fields,|83 to 110 degrees, this was no enviable task. companied by the guide with refreshments, 
It w as not easy to pass these weirs without a} On the 30th of the month, it having been and a note for the sailors, were scouring the 
‘ row,’ as the natives insisted on the gap made| found impossible to satisfy the exorbitant de- country in search of them. Meantime Lieu- 
for the boat being built up again. In one in-|mands of the Arabs. Lieutenant Molyneux de-|tenant Molyneux rode over to Jerusalem, 
stance the masonry was so thick and high that|termined on proceeding without an escort; and| where, in company with the consul, he visited 
the boat had to be lifted over. In addition tojafter the place of rendezvous was reached by/|the pasha, and obtained from him letters to two 
this there was uneasiness Tespecting the cattle the mounted party, continues :—* We, as usu: il.jother pashas, directing them to send out men 
and baggage, which, writes Lieutenant Moly- stuck Toby's spear in the ground, with the en-|to the search, besides ten soldiers to assist the 
neux, ‘ were frequently obliged to diverge to|sign flying on it, as a signal for the boat to/officer in his own exploration, and accompany 
a considerable distance from the river; but a| bring up, intending to proceed as soon as she/him afterwards to the Dead Sea. On return- 
capital fellow that we hired at Tiberias as a arrived. The last time I had seen ne +r was|ing to Jericho, the boat was found to have ar- 
guide assisted us greatly in overcoming all our from the top of the western cliffs; she wasjrived; and the next day the district of country 
difficulties.” By and by a sheik and four Be-|then nearly abreast of us; and notwithstanding|in which the outrage occurred was dilige ntly 
doins stopped the party, and demanded 600 the windings of the river, as the water was explore ‘d, but without obtaining any tidings of 
piastres for a free passage across his territories;| good, and as she had four men to pull and one |the missing unfortunates; a result which, de- 
but after some altercation, a compromise was :o steer (Grant, Lyscomb, Winter, with the|spite a hope that the men might have suc- 








effected for a third of the sum. guide we had brought from Tiberias, and the|ceeded in reaching the coast, threw the lieu- 
In this way the travellers proceeded, op-|man we had engaged by the road), | expected | tenant into ‘a desponding and gloomy mood.’ 
posed not only by natural obstacles, but by the her atrival in about an hour.” The boat, how-| He determined, however, on accomplishing, 


fierce and rapacious character of the natives.|ever, did not arrive, and the lieutenant becom- if possible, the grand object of the expedition; 
In some places s the river was so rocky and ing anxious, sent out scouts to look for her, but\and the agha (leader of the soldiers) was re- 
shallow. that it was found desirable to transfer they returned unsuccessful. Meantime he had quested to be in readiness the following morn- 
the boat again for a time to the camels’ backs. taken up a secure position with his party, andjing. ‘At last,’ pursues the lieutenant, ‘we 
On this occasion, observes the lieutenant— eventually determined on going in search of|reached the mouth of the river, where [ was 
“From a hill over which our road lay I had a the missing crew himself; but being ignorant)glad to find the boat floating on the sluggish 
very fine view of the whole valley, with its of the language, Toby offered to go in his stead.| waters of the Dead Sea. We had great dif_i- 
many Arab encampments, all made of the com-,The lieutenant then pursues :—*‘ After most|culty in getting anywhere near the shore, on 
mon coarse black camel-hair cloth; very large|anxiously awaiting his return for an hour, he|account of the “marshy nature of the ground, 
herds of camels were to be seen in every di-|came back full gallop to inform me that he had'several horses and mules having sunk up to 
rection stalking about the apparently barren found the boat; that she had been attacked;|their bodies in the mud; but at length we 
hills in search of food. The Jordan had split, and that he had learned this painful intelligence | pitched the tent on a small patch of sound but 
into two streams of about equal size shortly from the guide and the other Arab, who were!sandy ground.’ 
after leaving El Buk’ah; and its winding| now alone bringing her down the river. Forty| ‘Two soldiers were left in charge of the tent, 
course, which was marked by luxuriant vege- or fifty men had collected on the banks on while the officer, with Toby and two men, an 
tation, looked like a gigantic gerpent twisting each side of the river, armed with muskets, and Arab and Greek, embarked. * We shoved off’, 
down the valley. After forming an island of commenced their attack by throwing stones at|he says, ‘ just as it was falling dark, with only 
an oval form, and about five or six miles in cir-|the boat, and firing inte the water close to her; two oars, and with no one who had much idea 
cumference, the two branches of the Jordanjand after they thus terrified the men, they all of using them except myself, or any notion of 
again unite immediately above an old curiously waded into ‘the river, seized upon her, and|boat-sailing. Under these circumstances, as [ 
for: ned bridge, marked in the map as Jisr Me- dragged her to the shore. Lyscomb, who drew made sail and lost sight of the northern shore, 
jamia.’ On encamping in the evening, an in-|a pistol, was knocked into ‘the water by the[ could not help feeling that I was embarked 
teresting instance of sagacity is recorded by blow of a stick; and having got the boat on the |in a silly, if not a perilous undertaking. ‘lhe 
the leader. ‘I was much interested,’ he writes, shore, they robbed the men of all their arms breeze gradually freshened, till there was quite 
‘during the night, in observing the extraordi- and ammunition, took their hats, and let them sea enough for such a little craft: we passsd 
nary sagacity of he Arab mares, which are in-/go. They also robbed the two Arabs of their several patches of white frothy foam, and as 
deed beautiful creatures. The old sheik lay arms, and of most of their clothes, and threat- the sea made an unusual noise, I was many 
down to sleep, with his mare tied close to him, ened to kill them, but let them off with a beat- times afraid that they were breakers.’ 
and twice during the evening she gave him jing. This was all the intelligence we could, Two days and nights were passed on the 
notice of the approach of footsteps by walking »btain; and, as may be supposed, I was thun-| bosom of the dread lake: when the sun was 
round and round; and when that did not derstruck by the recital of these melancholy |up, the party were scorched by the heat, as 
awaken him, she put her head down and facts. The guide and the other Arab had re-|though they were in a well-heated oven; and 
neighed. ‘The first party she notified were|mained by the boat for half an hour, hopingjon the second night they were chilled with cold 
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winds, and the boat became so leaky as to add| tacle of this river-land, that no other land re-|tiquity, dating 196 years before the Christiar 
greatly tothe risk. In some places the arid|sembles? Who will not be moved in the pre-jera. It contained two inscriptions—one in the 
cliffs rise perpendicularly to the height of 1200! sence of this people, which of old accomplished| Greek, and one in the popular Egyptian cha- 
or 1500 feet, and only in one little gap was such mighty deeds, and now are reduced to racter, called Demotic or Enchorial, afterwards 
there any sign of vegetation: a drearier scene| misery so extreme? Who can visit Alexan-)discovered not to have been much used before 
could scarcely be imagined. Soundings were dria, Cairo, the Pyramids, Heliopolis, Thebis,|700 B.c.: but there was likewise a third, in 
taken three times, the deepest being 225 fa- without being moved by reminiscences the hieroglyphics; and it may be supposed with 
thoms, and the least 178 fathoms; the lead|most imposing and the most diverse’ ‘The what interest it was discovered that these three 
brought up rock-salt and dark-coloured mud.! Bible, Homer, philosophy, the sciences, Greece,| were identical in substance! ‘They were an 
‘On the second day,’ continues the narrative, Rome, Christianity, the Monks, Islamism, the edict chiselled at Memphis, in honor of Ptolemy 
‘at eleven o’clock, we got sight of the tent;'Crusades, the French Revolution: almost, Epiphanes, and the cuncluding sentence was 
and at twelve we reached the shore, quite done|everything great in the world’s history seems in these words :— That this decree should be 
up, and thankful for having escaped, which to converge in the pathway of him who tra-\engraved ona tablet of hard stone, in hiero- 
none of us expected to do the night before.|verses this memorable country! Abraham,|glyphical, enchorial, and Greek characters, 
Everything in the boat was covered with a/|Sesostris, Moses, Helen, Agesilaus, Alexander,|and should be set up in first, second and third- 
nasty slimy substance: iron was dreadfully| Pompey, Cesar, Cleopatra, Aristarchus, Plo-|rate temples, before the statue of the -ever- 
corroded, and looked as if covered in patckes|tinus, Pacomus, Origen, Athanasius, Saladin, living King.’ 
with coal-tar; and the effect of the salt spray St. Louis, Napoleon—what names! whatcon-| The inscriptions being identical, would of 
upon ourselves, by lying upon the skin, and trasts!’ Thus exclaims an eloquent writer in|course repeat the name the same number of 
getting into the eyes, nose and mouth, pro-|the ‘ Revue des Deux Mondes:’ but his list of|times; and the word Ptolemy, in its various in- 
duced constant thirst and drowsiness, and took’ memorabilia, M. Ampere very well knows,\flections, being found in the Greek eleven 
away all appetite.’ _begins where the really marvellous ends: and | times, the first business was to look for a cor- 
‘As to the alleged destructive effect of the|to arrive—not at the origin of Egyptian civili-| responding word in the Demotic character. In 
Dead Sea on birds flying over its surface, we|zation, but merely at the epoch where our re-|this inscription a group of seven letters was 
killed some which were actually standing in|searches are lost in the darkness of antiquity—| found repeated eleven times; and these were 
the water; andon Saturday, while in the very|we must go back at least fifteen centuries discovered to compose the word Ptolmis, thus 
centre of the sea, I three times saw ducks, or|before the calling of Abraham! With Moses,|giving seven letters of the alphabet, from which 
some other fowl, fly past us within shot. I)between two and three hundred years afterthe|the whole was afterwards deduced. But the 
saw no signs, however, of fish, or of any living/first patriarch, begins the procession of the his-| hieroglyphic inscription? How was it pos- 
thing in the water, although there were many |torians, lawgivers and warriors of a world now/ sible to interpret those representations of ani- 
shells on the beach. I must here mention aj passed away; but in the tombs of Egypt there| mals and things. intended though they must be 
curious broad strip of foam which appeared to|are written, with a freshness that endures to|for the symbols of a language? Here and 
lie in a straight line, nearly north and south, | this day, the annals of a long anterior great-)there some of them were enclosed in an oval. 
throughout the whole length of the sea. It/ness—a greatness earlier than antiquity it-|This was repeated again and again, and must 
did not commence, as might be supposed, at|self. ino doubt be the name songht for. ‘Ihe middle 
the exit ofthe Jordan, but some miles to the; Egypt is now the great highway between figure was a recumbent lioness, the Coptic 
westward, and it seemed to be constantly bub-|the East and West; and one may as Well stay name of which is laboi. Might not the lioness 
bling and in motion, like a stream that runs/at home as pretend to travel without seeing the| represent the sound of the,initial letter of her 
rapidly through a lake of still water; while|Pyramids. ‘To enjoy, however, the descrip-jown name? It was a wild and fantustic con- 
nearly over this white track, during both the|tions we receive from every succeeding tourist) jecture, to which the explorer was no doubt 
nights we were on the water, we observed in|of a buried people, who, 2400 years ago, re-|driven by mere despair: but it was inspiration. 
the sky a white streak like a cloud, -extending| proached the ancient Greeks with their modern The moment it was taken for granted that this 
also in a straight line from north to south, and |juvenility, it is necessary to know from what|was one letter of the name, the others were 
us far as the eye could reach.’ |sources these records are drawn, and what are!read with comparative ease; and thus were ob- 
Just after starting the nextday to return to/the claims to authenticity possessed by the'tained to begin with the signs of seven hiero- 
Jericho, the party sawa horseman at a distance |Language of the Tombs. ‘To do this, we dojglyphical letters, Proumres. 
galloping towards them, and at times firing ajnot require to understand the ancient tongues,) We of course cannot pretend to follow here 
pistol; and we can sympathise with the leader’s|or any other modern one than English; Colo-|the course of the discovery; but Mr. Gliddon 
‘inexpressible delight that it proved to be the|nel Vyse having thrown into an appendix, in|declares, that with the aid of the published 
consul’s janisary, with a letter to tell me that|the second volume of his quarto work, all that| literary resources, any intelligent person may 
the three lost men had reached Tiberias in\is known on this subject. But a much smaller|at this day read into English, direct from the 
safety; he brought me also a most kind letter;/book has recently been published, touching | hieroglyphics, words, phrases and consecutive 
from Captain Symonds, enclosing a copy of|upon all the Egyptian questions together; and |sentences, as easily as he would acquire any 
the account that they had given him of theirjaithough, from the highly-condensed form injother Oriental tongue. ‘The revelations thus 
adventures. It would be a mere waste of|which the knowledge is conveyed, it is some-|made have released Egypt from the plague of 
words to state my joy at these tidings." The|what difficult of study for persons previously|darkness. She is no longer a land of sorcery 
boat was carried back to the coast, and on thelignorant of the subject, we are in hopes ofjand mysticism, such as she appeared to the 
12th of September Lieutenant Molyneux found |being able to extract from it, for the benefit of Hebrews, Greeks and Romans; but thousands 
himself once more on board the Spartan. And|our readers, some rudimental information. It\of years ago, her every-day life appears a pro- 
until more accurate information shall be ob-|consists of a series of reporis, taken from seve-|totype of ourown. The hieroglyphics ave at 
tained, we may consider that the question as to|ral American newspapers, of the lectures of the once manuscripts and pictures —iNustrated 
the nature of the Jordan is answered. |\distinguished Egyptian antiquary Mr. Giddon;|books, speaking at once to the eye and the 
We wish we could close our narrative here {and the whole has been revised by himself, and| mind; and the genius of the people seems to 
but it is necessary, however painful, to add,|enriched with learned notes aud appendices. |have delighted in perpetuating themselves in 
that since the above columns were commenced,| Previous to the year 1802, the hieroglyphics,|their records. ‘If we enter a tomb,’ says Mr. 
intelligence has been received of the death of|or sacred characters of the Egyptians, found in| Gliddon, * we see the deceased surrounded by 
this gallant officer, which took place, through|the sepulchres and on monuments, were a mys-| his family, who offer him their remembrances. 
the combined effect of climate and over-exer-|tical scrawl, the unknown signs of an unknown| The—E had almost said Christian—name, the 
tion, soon after his return to the ship <-Fngli h\tongue, which the learned gazed at with una-| profession, rank and blood-relationship of each 


Paper. vailing longings. But a stone, found three| member of the family, are written against him 
—— years before between Rosetta and the sea by alor her. The scenes of ordinary life are painted 
THE LANGUAGE OF THE TOMBS, French officer of engineers, was destined to om the walls. Study, gymnastics, feasts, ban- 


‘Ecyrt offers subjects of conversation and|give the hint, which fell like a sudden spark of) quets, wars, sacrifices, death and funeral, are 
meditation which no one can entirely neglect,|light upon their conjectures. This was thejall faithfully delineated in these sepulchral 
whoever he may be, if he have eyes to see, alcelebrated Rosetta Stone (now in the British] illustrations of manners, which are often epic 
memory to remember, or a sprinkling of imagi-|Museum), a fragment of black basalt, 3 feet in| in their character. You have the song with 
nation wherewith to dream. Who can be/length, and originally 2 feet 5 inches in| which the Egyptian enlivened his labour in the 
indifferent to the tableaux of unaccountable |breadth, and from 10 to 12 inches in thickness.| field; the anthem that, when living, he offered 
nature on the banks ofthe Nile? At the spec-|The sculpture was not in itself of great an-| 0 his Creator; and the death-wail that accom- 
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panied his body to the grave. Every condi-| brated only for her powers of fascination and |has always been recognized by our Society as 
tion, every art, every trade figures in this pic-\the splendor of her court, 

turesque encyclopedia—fiom the monarch, The earliest date of the sacred language is 
priest and warrior, to the artisan and herdsman. not known; but if the antiquaries are correct, ' 
Then these tombs are real museums of an-|there must be ar error in the commonly-re+|convinces us, that an attention to the discov- 
tiquities — utensils, toilet tables, inkstands,|ceived interpretation of Bible chronology, the/eries of the Divine Light will enlarge in our 
pens, books, the incense-bearer and smelling-| original fifteen hieroglyphic letters having been 
bottle, are found in them. ‘The wheat which|in common use only 250 years after Menes the 
the Egyptian ate, the fruit that adorned his|first Pharaoh. ‘This would carry back the an ae onl zs 
dessert-table, peas, beans and barley, which|origin of hieroglyphics to near the time com-|known in individuals, it extends to religious 
still germinate when replanted, are also dis-| monly assigned to Cain and Abel! The em-| Society, and the influence is felt upon the 
covered. ‘The eggs, the desiccated remains of|hlem of the scribe’s palette, reed-pen and ink- 
the very milk he had once used for his break-|bottle, is found about 3400 years B.c.; and W lad pre d 
fast, even the trussed and roasted goose, of| books, indicated by the sign of the papyrus or ee ee om we irecte 
which the guests at his wake had partaken—'scroll, are long antecedent to the time of Abra- the attention of Friends to this subject. In 
all these evidences of his humanity, and amy-jham. This language received afterwards | this day of ease and prosperity, there is 
riad more, exis', in kind, in the museums of|some change, and in that form became more 
Europe, to attest their former owner's declara-|current as the hieratic or sacerdotal. About 
tion to us, modern occidentals, athwart the|700 years B.c. there was introduced an alpha- 
oceans of time and the Atlantic, Homo sum; betic kind of writing called the Demotic, En- luxurious living which is too apt to follow the 
humani nihil a me alienum puto. But not!chorial, or Epistolographic ; and this remained | acquisition of wealth, and which leads the 
only do the scenes sculptured or painted on|in popular use till it was suppressed by Roman| 
the temples or in the sepulchres furnish every|imperial authority, and replaced by the Coptic) 





‘a testimony of Truth. The experience of the 
past, both with regard to ourselves and others, 


| 
| 


view, the testimonies we have embraced from 
conviction, and as this state of progression is 


world. 


a danger of our being swallowed up by the 
corrupt customs, changeable fashions, and 


mind from that temperance and moderation 
which the truth calls for. 





detail concerning the Egyptians; they give us/alphabet, formed of Greek and Egyptian let-| 
the portraits, history, geographical names and ters intermixed. 


characteristics of an infinitude of Asiatic and| 
African nations existing in days long anterior’ 
to the Exode—many of whom have left no 
other record of their presence on earth, and 
others again whose names are preserved in| 
the Hebrew Scripture.’ 

Not the least curious and important of the 
hieroglyphical revelations, is the synchronism 
which exists between the Scriptural annals and | 
the monuments of Egypt. The names of some} 
of the Pharaohs ure not only the same, but they | 
are identified in particulars of their history ;| 
and authenticated portraits of sovereigns inci- 
dentally referred to in the Bible are now exhi- 
bited in engravings throughout the Christian 
world. ‘T’hese portraits are carried back to| 
3500 years ago (about the time of Joseph), but 
the synchronism cannot be traced earlier than| 
971 B.c. This is unfortunate, as it would be! 
very interesting to identify in their monuments | 
the Pharaohs who were contemporary with 
Solomon, Moses, Joseph and Abraham. The| 
earliest, however, as yet reached is Shishak,| 
the conqueror of Rehoboam, son of Solomon; 
and indeed, as the Bible does not mention by 
name the earlier sovereigns of Egypt, there is! 
little probability of farther advance in this inte-' 
resting study. As for the supposed death of; 
the Mosaic Pharaoh in the Red Sea, it is nei-| 
ther countenanced by the text of the Penta-| 
teuch—which merely relates the destruction of | 
Pharaoh's host, chariots and chosen captains— 
nor by the traditions of the Talmud, which ex- 


} 


j 
| 





pressly state that the king returned and re-|to those who indulge in them. 


ported the loss of his army. The hierogly- 
ics, however, are silent on both pcints. 


h 
Neither has any trace at all been found in 


them of the patriarchal relations with Egypt.| 


We may add that Mr. Gliddon makes the per- 
tinent remark, that if the validity of hierogly- 
phical history be proved ‘from the Scriptures 
for the times succeeding Moses, in all those 


cases where either record refers to the events| 


mentioned in the other, the authenticity of 
hieroglyphical monuments in affairs whereon 
the Bible is silent, and which antedate Moses 
by twenty centuries, cannot fairly be called in 
Sees: While mentioning portraits, let us 
escend to later times, and say that the por- 
trait of Cleopatra, taken from the temple 


of Dendera, by no means establishes the 


Shakspearian authority with regard to the per- 


sonal beauty of that ‘serpent of old Nile.’ ‘The|Je¢t of remark. 
Cleopatra of history appears to have been cele- 


sending Bills to those of our subscribers who} 


lyears will see a great change in the use of in-| 


a 
or Ses Tue Smirnsonian INstrruTe.—From a pam- 
phlet which was published by authority of 


the last Congress, we learn that arrangements 


—————————————— 
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have been made for making reports on many 
with the 
Among these are: 


PHILADELPHIA, NINTH MONTH 29, 1849. 


subjects connected interests of 


| 
T n Sry — T : 
Notice To Susscriners.—We are about | .ience. 





Ist. A report on the present state of Che- 
, oa) 
are in arrears for this and the preceding) 


volumes, and shall be obliged by their for-| 
warding the amounts due as early as conve-| 


ie iblishers, No. 4 north Sth street. | Ja 
aaah, be the Sa |mode of propagation, and their history. 


mistry as applied to agriculture. 
2. A report on the forest trees of North 
America, giving their economical uses, their 


—_ 
3d. A report on the present state of our 


We invite attention to the remarks of our| 
correspondent “ P.” on the first page of the 
present number. 


knowledge of lightning, and the best means 
of guarding against accidents from its effects. 





| 4th. A report on the late discoveries in 
Those who can look back for the last few! Astronomy. 


5th. A report on meteorogical instruments, 


toxicating liquors as a drink, not only in our! with practical observations and directions 
own Religious Society, but in the world at) with reference to their use. 


large. It is probable they are almost univer-| On the completion of the building in 1852, 


sally discarded among Friends. But how has| courses of lectures will be instituted, the ob- 
it been with us in relation to Temperance on ject of which, in accordance with the will of 


other subjects, and particularly in the luxu-|the donor, shall be to promote “ the increase 

ties of the table, many of which have been | and diffusion of knowledge.” 

| After the appropriation by Congress to the 

'building fund, it is computed that the system 

‘of finance which has been adopted, will leave 
Many of the diseases to which we are sub-|the permanent fund of tbe Institution, 

ject have their origin in an improper indul-' $657,900, yielding an annual income of 


gence of the appetite. From this cause, the | $39,420 for the increase and diffusion of 
ore and digestive apparatus become weak-| general knowledge. 


ened, the constitution is impaired, and years) 


introduced in modern times, and are productive 
of real disadvantage, and often serious injury 


—_— 
of physical suffering often ensue. 
a ma 


It may be| 





By an error of the compositor, the death of 
tter of profitable enquiry with those who) Hannah Seaton is recorded in our last paper. 
shave seen the necessity of total abstinence |, should have been Hannah Sexton, wife of 
from intoxicating liquors, how far they can| Pliny Sexton, of Palmyra, N. Y. 

jindulge in the excessive use of other stimulants| . 

which produce in measure the same effects. | Diep,—In the Eighth month last, near the Brick 
The use of tobacco may be ranked among the| Meeting House, Cecil county, Maryland, Wituias 
|hurtful stimulants, and its injurious influence Maxsmant, a native of Rawdon, near Leeds, England. 


b He was favored to bear a protracted illness with 
on the nervous system has often been a su “| mach Christian fortitude, and has left the consoling 


jevidence on the minds of survivors, that his spirit was 
prepared to enter into rest. 





The right use of the Lord’s outward gifts 
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| 

Diep, On Seventh day, the 15th inst., at Port Eliza- A Lesson ror ArTiIsans.—** 1 am a married | 
beth, N. J., Maxx Jones, in the 94th year of her age,/man, with a wife and five children,” says a| 
a member, and for many years an elder of Maurice|correspondent of the Builder, “* who are de-| 
River Monthly Meeting. pendent on’ my exertions for their support.) 
—— Being a working mechanic, my income is (when 

A Stated Meeting of the Association of Friends for | employed ) one pound ten shillings per week. | 
promoting the Abolition of Slavery, &e., will be held|My parents, thirty years ago, were similarly| 
on Fourth day evening next, the 3d proximo, at half)situated, with about one-third of this income. 


past seven o’clock. J. M. Exuis, From them I learned a lesson of economy. | 


wat 
L. Gittinsua™, The great gestion with me is, what quantity| 
Philada., 9th mo. 29, 1849. Clerks. 


and quality of the necessaries of life are most| 
——. conducive to promote health, strength and hap-| 
The Education Committee of the « Association of/piness. Guided by the wise in former ages,| 
Friends for promoting the abolition of Slavery and im-| and my own experience, I have long since come! 
proving the condition of the people of color,” are in ito this conclusion—that man’s real wants are| 
want of a room suitable to hold their evening school | comparatively few. I have found, therefore, 
for the gratuitous instruction of colored adult females, | jn past years, that two-thirds of my income 
during the coming winter. As their resources are wij] sufficiently supply myself and family with 
limited, they would like to procure one where the ex-|the necessaries of life; the one-sixth of the! 
penses they would be subjected to would be as light | same will meet the casualties of loss of em-| 
as possible, at the same time that they are desirous | ployment ; the other sixth, which is five shil-| 
of being located in a central situation. Any informa-||ings per week, or about ten pounds per year,| 
tion will be thankfully received by Caleb Clothier,|js laid by for sickness or age. This trifling) 
No. 35 north Sth St., or Jacob M. Ellis, 7 north/sum, with interest and compound interest, ina 
2d street. few years will make a man comparatively rich. 
—— Now, I am persuaded that there are thousands 
Curious VecrTaste.—Prof. Gray read a|of working-men. if they would make an honest! 
paper before the Scientific Convention at its|statement of what they spend foolishly, the} 
last session, on the Polar Plant. coo so ee ees be we ea oa 
n 1843 he made known to the National In-|tend to save, an ey are often laying them- 
aes at Washington, the fact, previously un-|selves under the necessity of giving twenty,| 
ane se SAE ISSO SUUT TT ced ated: matehanen. oe bites hal 
f the hunters and trappers > West- food n gement, -) 
ade priiete. that the slates of this plant face |stead of giving interest for money. Let these 
uniformly east or west, so that their edges point hints be received in the spirit they are given. | 
north and south. ‘This fact has been called in|Let them excite an honest ambition to raise| 
question ; Prot. Gray adduced abundant testi-|ourselves from that state of degradation in 
mony establishing the fact. In endeavoring to} which too many of us are found. 
account for it, some have suspected the pre-| =—_—. | 
; : : . | For Friends* Weekly Intelligencer. | 
sence in the plant of iron in some of its com | TO A FLOWES 
pounds, but none has been discovered by the 13.8% Paar Ten TeeRe? 
most delicate tests. Others have conjectured, ‘*Une simple fleur est un temoignage de la Provi 
that the polarity is due to electrical currents, as| ‘ence Divine.”—Sr. Pierre. 
the plant ‘is full of resinous matter, and some- 











A simple flower is a proof of Divine Providence. | 


Selected. 


God of Love! around thy Throne, 
Joys celestial claim their seat ; 
Light and Truth, they rest alone, 
Mercy dwells beneath thy feet. 
They can stay thy viewless Power, 
That have felt thy chastening rod; 
Feeble creature of an hour 

Can never dictate to a God. 


Blessings, bounteous, spring from thee; 
To thee sings forth a grateful band; 
Sorrows thicken—Lord! we see 
These not commissioned by thy hand. 
Mysterious secrets vast are thine, 

To their force we silent bow; 

Angels, saiuts, attend thy throne, 
Great! Inscrutable art thou. 


How can terror, might or gloom, 
Wait obedient on thy word; 
In thy presence smiles illume, 
For thou’st proved a gracious God. 
Anchor, then, upon the rock, 
Jesus, our Immortal stay ; 
E’en the weakest of his flock 
He will never cast away. 
iglesias 
A DAY IN THE SALT DISTRICTS. 


“Are you for Norwich?’ was my inquiry 
on leaving the train at the Chelford station of 
the North-Western Railway, addressed to the 
driver of an uncommonly smart omnibus, paint- 
ed in vermillion and white, and horsed with a 
capital pair of animals, whose appearance was 
eloquent of good fare, good grooming, and a 
considerate whip. “ Yes, sir,’ was the re- 


| ply ; and jumping up, | was soon seated by 


his side, and on my way to the saliferous re- 
gions of the “ wiches,”” as the Cheshire folk 
callthem. An hour’s ride through smiling 
fields, along a road whose borders glittered 
with wayside flowers of every kind and hne, 
now overhung with far extending branches, 
































times called the Rosin weed. The more pro-| 
bable solution is, that the leaves present their) 
flat surface towards the rising and setting sun, | 
thus causing the numerous points around the! 
edge of the leaves to point north end south. 


Oh, tell me what mysterious pow’r, 

What hidden cause has made thee bloom, 

With beauty deck'd thee, lovely flow’r, 
Who gives thee rich perfume ? 

































































































































































Who did thy slender form design, 

And paint thee yellow, red, and blue, 

To warm thee, cause the sun to shine, 
For drink, who gives thee dew ? 


Ee 

Mreace on Lake Superior.—A very inter-| 
esting account of mirages seen on Lake Supe-| 
rior, was read recently before the Scientific) 
Convention at Boston, by Dr. Jackson. 

Those seen by Dr.J. occurred in the months! 
of July and August, 1847. For many succes- 
sive days, the phenomena were presenting, 
themselves in rapid succession, along the coast | 
opposite to Isle Royale, and on the Island itself, | 
in the bays which so deeply indent its shores. 
At.Rock Harbor, on several occasions, Dr. J. 
observed the little island and points on its out-| 
skirts most perfectly represented with inverted 
pictures of their entire forms hanging over) 
their summits; the images of the spruce and 
arbor vit2 trees which crown them, being seen 
with beautiful distinctness directly over their, 
terrestrial originals—almost tops against their, 
tops—while the picture of a little skiff was| 
one day seen represented beside the phantom | 
island. | 

The most wonderful mirage was observed | 
from the north coast of the Isle Royale, while, 
the party of Mr. Jackson were coasting along | 
from the eastern to thewestern end ofthe [sland. | 
For several days in succession they had almost, 
hourly repetitions of these curious phenomena. 
In some instances, the form of the island ap-| 
peared changed, owing to the minute refrac-| 
tions of the line coast. 


It is not man, his puny skill 

The works of art can ne’er surpass; 

Inventive genius never will 
Produce a blade of grass. 


Man cannot make thy tints combine, 
Thy petals grow, thy leaves expand ; 
You are alike the work divine 

Of an Almighty hand. 


When I perceive thy parent tree, 
At Heav’n’s command, spring from the sod, 
And daily grow, fair flow’r, I see 

The proof there is a God. 
Thy heav’nly charms, devoid of art, 
Exert on man a mild control, 
Engender virtue in his heart, 

Devotion in his soul. 


When Nature, danghter of the skies, 

The mighty works of God displays, 

Hark! in her temple then arise 
Celestial hymns of praise. 


Oh, tell me what mysterious pow’r, 
What hidden virtue made thee bloom, 
With beauty deck’d thee, lovely flow’r, 


And bath’d thee in perfume ? J.B. 


(now mounting up a gentle hill, and creeping 
jacross a green common, now descending, and 
‘threading the depthsofa miniature forest,where 
rank vegetation marked the quiet course of a 
shallow, but silent river, brought us to Knuts- 
'ford. This is an old-fashioned, but clean and 
| wholesome-looking town, consisting of a few 
streets, a church, a large jail, and a factory or 
two. Changing horses at a tavern, a little in 
\front of which was an angel on a great sign, 
employed in the unangelic office of sqneezing 
jtwo bunches of grapes, while further on up 
ithe street—which was full of inns and taverns 
—gleamed the more terrific representation of 
St. George dealing summarily with one of the 
| Sauri, we were again on our way to oup desti- 
nation. Three-quarters of an hour more brought 
lus in sight of Norwich, whose hazy atmos- 
phere, polluted by the smoke of a number of 
large chimneys, marks its position before it can 
ibe actually descried by the traveller. Ap- 
|proaching nearer, the tall shafts of the salt- 
}mines, with their engine houses of bright-red 
| brick, at the upper part of which the half-beam 
iof the laboring steam-engine may be seen in 
‘ceaseless motion, dragging up to the light of 
i\day the secret treasures of the earth, assure us 
ithat we have actually entered the salt district, 
ithe exploration of which was the special object 
‘of our visit. Dismounting from the florid ve- 
‘hicle, and unpocketing an introductory letter 
|to a resident friend, | was soon put in the way 
\of getting together all the information I was in 
|quest of, upon this important trade and manu- 
jfacture. Being kindly received by the proprie- 
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tor of one or two extensive mines of rock-salt, and from the mouth of the shaft. Vistas, lit!so much, in fact, is this the case, that the 
I was escorted by him to a very large and old up with here and there a candle, stretched|miners are often somewhat harassed by the 
salt-mine in full work, and taking a guide with away in every direction from this point, and| dust, and the truckway in many parts of the 
me, | prepared to descend with him in a salt|conveyed a strong impression as to the extent!mine looked not unlike a macadamised road 
bucket. But before taking the reader down|of the mine, which was increased by the im-|on a dry summer day. The temperature of 
with us, a remark must be made upon the as-| possibility of assigning any bounds to it by/the mine ranges from 45 to 50 degrees, and is 
pect and character of the salt regions. the eye. As the guide preceded me, and light-| pretty constant between these points summer 
If we ascend any elevation in this neighbor-|ed up the way by a feeble tallow candle, giving\and winter alike. In the excessively sultry 
hood, commanding a prospect of any extent, it'me another for my own course, it was easy to| weather of some years, owing to imperfect 
is impossible not to be struck with the level/imagine that we were treading the pearly|ventilation, the men suffer from impure air, 
aspect of the land in every direction, interrupt-|streets of some enchanter’s hal!, as at every|and become painfully drowsy ; but at all other 
ed, however, occasionally by a few insignifi-|step flashes of broken light gleamed from the! periods they have excellent health, aud con- 
cant hills, which are in some places isolated,|floor or glanced from the sparry roof. The sider their occupation a most salubrious one. 
while in others they form determinate lines|sight was indeed a curious one. At every| We now returned to the shaft, and were slow- 
dividing the country into sections. In the most|twenty-five yards a great square pillar of glit-|ly drawn up; and being more at our ease now, 
southern of these salt is found almost exclu-|tering gems many yards in diameter upheld |the nature of the strata perforated became an 
sively, being confined to the valleys of the!the roof, looking in the dim light of the abyss|interesting occupation for our minds while 
Weaver River and those of its tributary streams. | more like the work of giants than results of/ascending. The shaft is about 300 feet deep. 
This section of the Cheshire plain is remarka-|the labors of men. Add to this the spectral; We reached the surface at length in safety, 
ble for the disposition of its hills, which are so|appearance of men naked to the waist, hurry-|and removing our underground apparel, were 
arranged as to form a basin of considerable|ing to and fro, and the dancing lights on every | refreshed with a good wash in fair water. 
extent at its inner borders, but narrowing as/|side, and some conception of the singularity of, The geology of these mines may be shortly 
it approaches the sea. The river Weaver, at\the scene may be formed. After walking for|mentioned. There are two beds of rock-salt 
first an insignificant stream, but enlarged by|some distance over an uneven, and oftentimes|—an upper and an inferior. These beds are 
subsequent additions, and by the hand of man,|slippery pavement, we reached the extremity both horizontally placed on their different 
into a navigable current, has its course through of one gallery. Here the guide proceeded to|levels. For a long time the existence of a 
the central portion of this basin, Standing in|show the operation of blasting ; and charging lower bed was unknown: it was at length dis- 
this position, and looking on so large a tract/a drift-hole with mining powder, and calling out covered by some adventurous persons who de- 
of land, whose level surface is only broken for|** Fire!” as a signal to the rest of the miners,|termined to go deeper, and were rewarded 
some distance by woody knolls, it requires but! he fired the train, while [remained at a respect-| with the discovery of this, the greatest deposit 
a small effort of the imagination to carry back ful distance. A muffled report followed, and|of the two. In fact the existence of salt in this 
the mind to the time when curling waters oc-|re-echoed in a strange manner ulong the gal-| form at all was only discovered by accident in 
cupied the space now adorned with woods, |laries, while a considerable mass of the sn" fora coal mine, a century and a-half 
green pastures, and yellow corn-fields, and en-|ral was torn up, and more was so loosené™as\ugo. The lower bed being found on its dis- 
livened by gentlemen’s country-seats, andjto be removed without excessive toil by the|covery to be of superior quality, the working 
laborers’ cottages, or nearer at hand by the|pickaxe. It was easy to trace the extent of the|of the upper was immediately abandoned, and 
busy, steaming, smoking town of Norwich /loosened portion by striking it with an iron rod,|it has lain unworked ever since. It is a re- 
itself. when it gave forth a hollow sound, the unshaken| markable fact, that the middle portion of this 
The pit’s mouth, however, is no place for a|\rock sounding as firm as though it were stone, inferior bed is more free from foreign ingredi- 
reverie, as every minute brings up great loads|and being, indeed, almost as hard. Mounting/ents than the upper or the lower portions of 
of rock-salt, which are seized by a couple of|up heaps of broken rock to the roof of the mine, the same bed. The thickness is variable. 
half-naked brawny men, and cast into carts,/a most curious appearance presented itself.| Until lately, it had never been entirely perfo- 
waiting to be filled. Nor, indeed, did I and|On the dark yellow surface of the rock-salt rated. The friend who accompanied me stated 
my companion look very imaginative persons, |thus seen in a horizontal section, it was easy to that this had now been done to the depth of 
as with rusty old hats, the manufacture of some |discover a large number of different figures| seventy feet, and that below the bottom bed 
bygone period, and miners’ jackets, all grimy|marked out in white. These were quite dis jclay and salt were found in alternate layers, 
with earth-stains, and other suitable apparel,|tinct from the marks of the miners’ tools, and the thickness of which varied from three inches 
we got into the bucket, and began to descend ‘a close inspection showed that they were really|to seven feet. Ascending toward the surface, 
into the mine. Going down is a far more un-|ingrain markings. The figures formed assume, above the lower bed, a stratum of indurated 
pleasant sensation than that of ascending ; and|different characters : some approach the circu-|clay occurs, tinged variously, and as hard as 
as by and by we got lower and lower, until we lar, others are many sided, and others form)stone: it is about thirty or thirty-five feet thick. 
lost the daylight, and sank by jerks, which different mathematical figures. It is very dif-|'Then comes the upper bed of rock-salt: this is 
told us we were at the mercy of the panting|ficult to explain the origin of these appear-|from sixty to ninety feet in thickness. Above 
iron giant above, down and down into the still,)ances. They consist of masses of impure rock-|it are layers of clay and marl tinged red, brown, 
cold and dark pit. a strange unearthly feeling |salt, surrounded by a narrow boundary line of| and blue, to the thickness of 120 feet, covered 
crept over us, which was not altogether dissi-\the purest white salt. Occasionally the cross| with the vegetable soil composing the surface. 
pated by the jerk of the backet upon the solid |sections of such markings arevisible in the sides| These beds of salt lie in a direction from north- 
floor at the bottom of the pit. We both jump-jof the mine. The aspect of the salt in the/east to south-west; their length is doubtful, but 
ed out, and trod with uncertain steps the dry|mine is more that of smoky quartz than any-|has been conjectured at from a mile and a-half 
rock-salt under our feet. AJl seemed impene-|thing else. It is far from being that cleartrans-|to two miles. The breadth is more satisfacto- 
trable darkness, save for the twinkling of a|parent substance which appears to be the|rily ascertained, as mines have been sunk on 
few miners’ candles here and there. My guide,|general idea formed of it. Often itis mixedjeach side just beyond its boundaries. From 
more accustomed to the transition, was soon|with clay, or it is colored of a dark-yellow or|these data it is probable that the transverse 
able to see as well as in daylight, but my eyes | brown, or coral red. Sometimes it is met with| breadth of the salt-beds is not more than from 
refused their office for at least ten minutes, | pure white, and as pellucid as the clearest, 1000 to 1400 yards. It has been observed by 
after which most objects became tolerably vis-|glass, being, indeed, of a whiter lustre thanjone well acquainted with the district of which 
ible, and were increasingly so tothe end of my|most crystal; and the guide said that masses| he wrote, that these beds appear to thin off in 
stay in these subterranean regions. As the/|of this kind were generally found in the im-|a direction from the sea, being thicker at the 
period of my visit was in the middle of sum-| mediate vicinity of masses of gravel or rock. ends next the sea. It is remarkeble that, so far 
mer, and on a warm, sunny day, the impres-|They ave generally kept for visitors. Leading as our knowledge extends, no organic remains 
sion as to temperature was that of cold. ‘The|the way to acask of the salt jewels, he pre- have been discovered in any of the strata cov- 
air, however, was very dry, and as there was|sented me with two or three fine specimens, in ering them, or in the fossil salt itself. The 
no perceptible current, the coldness was not|which the cubical form of the salt-erystal was/hills in the vicinity are sandstone rock. One 
disagreeable. Miners were busily engaged in|admirably illustrated, and which, I was told, of these, at some distance, called Alderly Edge, 
all parts of the mine. Some were laboring|would serve hereafter as weather-glasses, the|a very romantic spot, and a great resort of pic- 
with the * pick,” detaching masses of rock-salt|least humidity in the air being indicated by |nic parties, is a very curious one, containing 
from the roof or sides of the galleries; others|their surfaces. Never was a subterranean| fragments of stones rounded by attrition, and 
were loading trucks with the salt; and others|cavern so perfectly dry as this: no stalactites) pieces of various ores—of lead, copper, cobalt, 
were rushing at a great rate with the trucks to|hung from the roof, no pools lay on the floor ;)&c. The rocks which furnished the clay of 
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the alluvial soil must either be at a great dis- J{RIENDS’ MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES.—We| gLOCK.—The Subscriber respectfully informs bis 
tance, orhave been swept away under the foot-| have just engraved a new lot of Marriage Certifi- friends and the public that he has opened his new 
steps of advancing years. The mines are six- |°2** adapted to marriages by Friends’ ceremony, either clock store at No. 49 north Fourth street, second door 
soe ib Sumber, “The celebrated Mare bie yefore the Meeting or at private houses, on the best below Race, eust side; as be intends keeping a superior 
ee ' e@ Marston mine Pagiish parchment and copper plate engravings. Price article of Brass Clocks, be would invite his friends to 


is one of great extent and antiquity, extending $2.00, W. D. PARRISH & CO. dail cetthenesiinn, 
for many acres under ground. This mine has, 9th mo. No. 4.N. Fifth St., Philadelphia. Watches, Clocks and Jewellery carfully repared and 


occasionally, on the visits of great personages, |—— sown ne — —— warranted, by EDWIN PINE, 
been illuminated, when it is said to present a ee WANTED —In a Boys’ School, at’ No. 49 north Fourth street, second door below Race, 
spectacle more dazzling w the eye and more Woodstown, N. J. The common branches of an east side. 5th mo. 12, 

. ees 


i ; ; : .: English education, Mathematics, &c., are taught. The acca oe ae oe 
attractive to the imagination, than can easily pupils enter by the quarter, and the school will be wor- Nir: CARPETINGS AND CANTON MAT- 


wanttie tes Se he alt 
be conceived, A very strange OCCUITENCE thy the attention of good Teachers. Address or apply al 7 a en and English 
took place in one of these mines, which is worth personally, to “ Trustees of Bucon School, Woodstown, | * Temmerie] Three’ ob a 

recording. The floor in a particular portion of 4. J.,” prior to 25th inst. ve Oy er cietih, 





6 Venitian carpetings, of all widths. for stairs and entries. 
it had long been suspected to be hollow, from) 9th mo. 20th. —4t, Floor and Table Oil Cloths. 

the sound emitted when it was struck. Some ONDON GROVE BOARDING SCHOO, FOR. Worsted and Embossed Cloth Table Covers. 
persons at length determined to perforate it, YOUNG ’MEN AND BOYS.—This Institution) Woolen Druggets, from half yard to 3j yards wide. 
and with a chisel and hammer soon eftected| will commence its Winter Session on the 5th of Eleventh ALSO, 


their object, when up burst through the hole a month next, The course of instruction will be exten- ae Peer both plain, white, and coloured 
jet of inflammable as, which took fire. and ™"° and thorough. Terms for Boarding, Washing, &c. Checked, OF all widths, d ' , ei 
J ; 8s, | p for Five months, (or Twenty weeks,) Fifty Dollars, For! To the above goods, the attention of “ Prierds’ is 
streamed up in a gigantic flame to the TOOT Of| netsences end ferther particulars, adnress the Principal, fespectfully invited, by the subscribers. 

the mine, full sixteen feet. The visitors were London Grove P. O., Chester Co., Pa. HARTLEY & KNIGHT, 


of course greatly alarmed, and made precipi-| 9th mo. 15—4t. BENJAMIN SWAYNE. | _ No. 148 South Second st.,5 doors above Spruce. 


tate efforis 10 extinguish the blaze ; this was at ~iesTerRFIELD BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 3d mo. 31—~tf. 3 at ae b ; 
length effected, and the hole has been careful-|(Q BOYS,—Is situated on the Crosswick’s road,) &)] OTICE.—The co partnership heretofore existing 
ly stopped up ever since. It is singular that 1n | abeut three miles from Bordentown, N. J. The summer! __ between the subscribers, trading under the firm 
America a similar occurrence took place in term will commence on the 21st of 5th mo., 1849,|0f Kimber & Dickinson, is this day dissolved by mutual 
boring for salt; and it is difficult to assign any The course of instruction willembrace the usual branches conrent. The business of the late a ays a 
satisfactory reason for the production of this °!® practical English education. For particulars inquire | >y either of the undersigned, st No. 19 North Fourth st. 
. : i I of the Principal, HENRY W. RIDGWAY, or of G. M.| E. KIMBER, Jr., 
ae ; | JUSTICE, No. 149 Market street, SAMUEL TOWN.-| 7th mo. 12th, 1849. MAHLON H. DICKINSON, 
he total export of rock-salt is about from sEND, Baltimore, or M. S. FOSTER, Trenton, N. J. | _ : : 
60,000 to 70,000 tons a year; but if in full) — — een | CO-PARTNERSHIP.—The Subscribers have this 
work, each mine is capable of affording a sup-' NIONVILLE BOARDING SCHOOL FOR) ay formed a co-partnership under the firm of Kimber 
| f 10,000 to naalite's ad th w/e IRLS,—This Institution is handsomely situated in \& Carpenter, and will continue the Hat and Cap busi- 
ply © ’ tons yearly; a € muss IS SO ville, Chester County, Psnnsylvania, nine miles ness at the old stand of Kimber & Dickinson. 
large, that this quantity might be mined for) southwest of West Chester. ‘The course of instruction | E. KIMBER, Jr., 
many years without materially diminishing the embraces all the usual branches of a liberal English) jy 28-tf THOS. CARPENTER. 
amount, Rock-salt is almost exclusively ex-|education, together with the French Language and) —\ ————————————— 
ported, a very small portion being retained for| Drawing. ‘The school will commence on the first] ANSLER'S CONFECTIONARY, No. 136 Arch 
home use. "The great mass is composed of S¢¢od-day in the Ninth month of each year, and con-| Street, above 6th, south side. At this establish- 
. a pos . tinue in session forty-four weeks. |ment may be procured Ice Creams, Jellies and water 
pure crystals of common salt, or chloride of | Terms, one hundred dollars per session, one half|ices of all flavors and forms. Mixed and fine cake of 
sodium, with clay, oxide of iron, traces of sul-| payable at the commencement, and the remainder at the |¥®tious descriptions, also a superior article of cream 
phate of lime, and magnesia. In a thousand | close. ; : | candy - an ee oak , 
parts, about fourteen would be different impu-| For further particulars, enquiry may be made of wee a 
rities. Sometimes a spring bursts into one of; Dillwyn Parrish, Joseph Maxfield, and Thos. J. Hus:| 1 1 ; 
the pits and its certain destruction is the con bands, Philadelphia, or the subscriber, at the school. |__ + mo, Ly. 
, 7 a 












. salal ; ° CHARLES BUFFINGTON, Principal. | A. SHAW, No. 15 North Seventh street, invites 
sequence: the water dissolves aw ay the pillars, REBECCA W. MOORE, Tencl \ > the attention of Friends to her assortment of 
the roof loses its support, and falls in, and the, ELIZABETH RICHARDSON, § eaene’s: | China, Glass and Queensware, comprising a variety of 


superincumbent soil follows, leaving a great r ee - ———— __ | patterns of French China, White and Gilt Dinner and 
hollow on the surface. Within sight of the Pe GOODS! PLAIN GOODS '—Constantly on | Tea sets, and Toilet sets, and these at lower prices, with 


hand, a complete assortment of Plain Goods for : : 
j thi > i > > sthe!r.: . ; |a general assortment of other goods in her line, whi 
mine from which we had justemerged was the! Friends, which will be sold at the lowest market prices, |° 3, neT®. S8sortment © goods line, which 





scene of such a catastrophe ; the deep gulf! Neat Mousselines, all wool, and cotton and wool. ee at 90 SERED EE, ene ~~ a =e “ 
and crumbling walls of what had been an en-| Alpacas, Lustres, Bombazines and Cashmeres. (Fb ee RT we for al oF 
gine-house, with the manifest desolation of the| an tn English — | * = gan a ber ~~ 4 
spot, were the sad indications of a calamity); of)" Poot PS SOE. j@7. 5S. W. corner of Chestnutand } wellth street. En 
a ; Vide black Silks. Best Kid Gloves of ch hades. | 8 , : oe & 
which had involved some loss of life and a large Woollen, silk i a8 Becky ond Clete. rae frerayin normed erode st luis tdanoed ssdnee 
loss of property. Book Muslins and Hdkfs. Blond, Gauze, Lisse, &c. | been many years engaged in the Tea T'rade in Canton 
To be continued. { FURNISHING GOODS.—Blankets and Quilts |gives them particular facilities in that line, possessed by 
| Sheetings in all widths. Pillow Linens. but few in any other establishment in this country. 
ema : eo Read # | Damask Table Linens, cloths and napkins. Philadelphia, 4mo. 1 . 
RIENDS BOOKS, Al V ERY REDUCED) Towellings, Diapers, Shirting and Sheeting Muslios..(¢_—£ ——<$H—-€———______________________— 
PRICES!—The subscriber, wishing to close ovt) Ajj Wool and domet Flannels in every quality. |TTNBOLTED WHEAT MEAL, CRACKED 
the following very valuable and interesting works, offers) rich Linens, of Richardson’s and other makes WHEAT, DRIED FRUIT, HAMS, DRIED 
them at the verx Low price of ‘Ten Dollars, viz.: Life : JOHNS & PAYNE ~— | BEEF, &c. &c., to be nad of 
of William Allen, 2 vols. 8vo.; Memoirs of Maria Fox ;| ,.., gtr N.E f Arch CALEB CLOTHIER, Family Flour Dealer, 
. a es y p N. E. corner of Arch and 4th st. | ; 
Barclay’s Letters; Life of T. Fowell Buxton; Marsh’s | 5th mo. 8th, ly No. 35 N. 5th St near Arch 


Life of George Fox; Memorials of Rebecca Jones; and VHAS. ADAMS, No 79 Arch St. between Second! ————— — SUES a aaa ae Me RTOS i ee 
Letters of Sarah Lynes Grubb. They will be sent free|©/ and Third, north side, Philadelphia, invites the| \\ ] HITE WHEAT FAMILY FLOUR.—An assojs- 
of charge to any one remitting Ten Dollars by mail, post/SPecial attention of Frrenps to his extensive variety of| ment of extra Flour selected expressly for family 





. a RY DW seneiiEn tea ly on hand and for sale by 
aid. HENRY LONGSTRETH, |e Oh a ae i 
p Cheap School Book Depository, 347 Market St FALL AND WINTER DBY GOODs, CALEB CLOT HIER, Family Flour Dealer, 
9th mo. 29. ‘ ;many of which have been ordered particularly to suithis| 4th mo. Sth, ly. No. 35 N. Sth St. near Arch 
é, PLAIN TRADE. APER HANGINGS.—The Subscribers having 


WAIR MATRASSES, FEATHERS, & FEATH ER) French Merinos, Cashmeres, and Merino finish Para- 
BEDS.—Hair Matrasses and Feather Beds, of|mettas, in choice and select colors. Printed goods.of all 
best quality, all sizes, ready made or made to order, at | kinds. 


fitted up a Sales Room expressly for the sale of 
their Wall Papers, are prepared to offer a large and 
varied assortment, comprising many new and neat pat- 





short notice. : | Very sheer double Tarlton, Dressed Book Muslin and| terns of fine Satin Papers, both French and American ; 
Also, Moss, Corn husk, and Straw Matrasses. | Hdkfs., Crape Lisse, Gauze, Blond, &c. &e. also Fresco Papers, Vestibule Patterns and Panneled 
Feathers of all qualities, in lots to suit purchasers.) Puain Suawzs, of all the desirable kinds, both long Entry Papers, with French and American Borders. 
Tickings, Blankets, Marseilles quilts, &c. jand square. Fire Board Patterns, Window Papers, &c. Also a va- 
Worsted Moreens, of all colours. | Srarze Goons, generally. riety of common low priced papers, which they will sell 
Cushions of all kinds. “ ee LINEN FURNISHING GOODS. wholesale or retail. 
Curled hair, moss, &c. For sale by A full supply of the best Flax fabrics, and at un-| (¢f Houses neatly papered in the City or County by 

HARTLEY & KNIGHT, | usually low prices. experienced workmen, whose work will be warranted. 
No, 148 South Second st., 5 door above Spruoe. P,S. The assortment is too large to enumerate. WM. D. PARRISH & CO., 


3d mo. 3lantf. 9th mo. 15. 3d mo. ' No. 4N. Pifth St. Philadelphia. 





